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great as to outweigh and overwhelm the Roman valour.
Blind obedience was a conspicuous quality among the
Arabian troops ; it was a compensation for the defects
of means and skill. The first Arab conquests were
also distinguished by surprise and rapidity which
contributed to their success. Zeal, however burning,
could not stand a long struggle ; discipline and skill
would mostly triumph, when the effects of surprise
are gone. The Arabs, however, were able in most
cases to uphold their victory and to establish them-
selves in the conquered land among nations ravaged
by religious discord, severely oppressed and impelled
by indignation and discontent. The Roman legions
lost in most of these combats the advantages of discip-
line and skill and the possible help of the subject
people, who since long withheld their sympathy for a
government from whose tyranny they suffered most
severely.
The Roman Empire faced the Arab outburst in a
time when the Persian wars made a heavy drain on its
resources, sapped its forces and destroyed the power
of the central government, and helped many leaders
and governors to defy it and to realize for themselves
a substantial independence. The national spirit had
for long subsided in the bosoms of leaders and chiefs ;
personal ambitions and interests were the sole factors
which animated them and oriented their policy and
acts. Their first object was to strengthen their local
independence with all means. The subject people
themselves hated the Roman yoke ; being itself weak,
the central government delivered them to oppressive
governors and officials who heavily taxed and extorted
them. Religious persecution increased their indigna-
tion. Roman policy was animated, since the fourth
century, by a spirit of deep fanaticism, so it pushed
religious persecution to an appalling extent* The
prelates of Egypt and Syria, the Christian chiefs who
did not embrace the official creed, were most hostile